ADJUSTMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL DEFICIENCIES     /OI
One of my own experiences is a good illustration of how a healthy,
normal pattern of interaction can be set up by two persons, one seeing,
the other blind. It was my pleasure to work for nearly five years with
a colleague who was totally blind. This man had made an excellent
adaptation to the material and social world, and we worked together in
the laboratory, went on hiking tours in the mountains for days on end,
and traveled together under all sorts of circumstances. With very little
experience as a background I soon discovered that handling situations
with this friend should be no different than with others. In short, the mo-
ment I forgot that he was blind, we established a basis of friendship that
has lasted for years. '
Difficulties of the deaf-blind. Cases of deaf-blindness present difficulties
of social and personal adaptation more complicated than do either the
blind or the deaf. Although this condition is not nearly so common as
that of either blindness or deafness, the study of these cases throws con-
siderable light on the problem of the handicapped. Moreover, becausc.
of the well-known work of Dr. S. G. Howe with Laura Bridgman and
of Miss Sullivan's success with Helen Keller, the topic of the deaf-blind
has received considerable public notice. The following summary of a case
of the deaf-blind from Merry (1930) is presented because it so clearly in-
dicates the importance of normal and healthy social interaction if persons
with such a serious handicap are to face adequately the social world and
themselves.
Case of S. This boy, a deaf-blind pupil in an eastern school for the blind, was
brought to the attention of Merry in October, 1927, with the request that the latter
assist him in improving his work in English. During the next seven months the
boy was under careful supervision; various tests were given him and an effort made
to help him to readjust himself to the demands of his handicap and of social living.
S. was born June 14, 1909, in a farming community in the Far West. There were
four brothers and one sister, all in good health. He is the oldest of six children. Until
the death of the father in 1919 the family was in fairly good economic circumstances.
The parents had had a very limited education, but the father, in particular, was on
most congenial terms with his son. The father combined farming with transporting
mail from a near-by railroad station to a small village some miles distant. After the
father's death, S. helped the mother to handle the mail job and to carry on the
farm work.
Because of the strain of heavy farm and other work and severe and unjust punish-
ment at the hands of the teacher, S., at the age of twelve, suffered from acute cerebro-
spinal meningitis, which resulted in a complete loss.of both sight and hearing. Upon
his return from the hospital, his family looked upon him as hopelessly defective;
and, while the mother took good care of his physical wants, neither she nor her
other children made any effort to communicate with him (except for the barest
needs) and thus to keep him in touch with the world.
For two years, in fact, the boy was allowed to vegetate; he spent most of his time